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ABSTRACT 

The first half of this document examines the 
national supply and demand of teachers, while the second half is 
concerned with the situation in Wisconsin. The change from the 
teacher shortage of the 1960's to the surplus of the 1970’s is traced 
and explained, and the continued shortage in certain fields, such as 
industrial arts, special education, mathematics, trade and 
vocational, natural and physical science, women's physical education, 
remedial reading, speech correction, library science, and elementary 
education, is noted. It is suggested that the teacher surplus would 
not exist if all schools were operating fully to meet the educational 
needs of all children. Data are included on the numbers of elementary 
and secondary teachers between 1959 and 1970, on projected demand 
through 1980, and on school population and teacher gualif ications. 

The chapters on Wisconsin analyze the teacher supply and demand 
picture on the basis of information obtained from a survey of college 
placement officers, school district administrators, and education 
deans and department chairmen of Wisconsin colleges and universities 
engaged in teacher preparation. Eleven implications are included 
which summarize the present situation and suggest future directions 
for teacher education institutions and their students. (MBM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The evidence seemed convincing as early as 1967. By 1969, there was little 
doubt. And, in 1970, it was headlined around the country: The general 

shortage of elementary and secondary school teachers had come to an end. 

For the first time in years, large numbers of candidates for teaching posi- 
tions were finding "no vacancy" signs posted at many of the nation* s 
elementary and secondary schools. 



Items : 

. In April, 1970, the U.S. Department of Labor had noted 
in its Monthly Labor Review that, "The aggregate supply 
(of elementary and secondary teachers) is expected to 
significantly exceed demand if recent entry patterns 
into the occupation continue. 11 

. By November, 1970, the Labor Department had released a 
10-year manpower forecast (U.S. Manpower in the 1970* s) 
showing a substantial decline in the number of school 
teacher job openings in the decade before us. The 
department called for careful appraisal on the part of 
students in making career decisions, particularly women 
graduates — two out of three of whom, in choosing a career 
field, have elected the teaching profession. 

. The Department of Labor estimated that between 1968 and 
1980 there would be 4,2 million teachers entering the 
market, with not more than 2.4 million new openings for 
them to fill. 

. Even while enrollments in Wisconsin grade and high 
schools were projected to be less in 1980 than they 
were in 1970, the number of qualified beginning teachers 
produced by Wisconsin public and private universities 
jumped by 18.8% at the elementary level and 30.3% at the 
secondary level between 1968 and 1969 alone. 

An Associated Press survey, conducted in the summer of 1970, found teacher 
turnover to be down substantially from previous years over much of the 
country. The Associated Press noted that Chicago had so few qualified 
applicants in 1969 that the Board of Education hired 1,000 persons with 
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provisional teaching certificates. In 1970, the director of teacher personnel 
for Chicago reported . . Ph.D’s coming to our door for teaching positions 
that already have been filled." Newsweek Magazine , in its June, 1970, issue, 
observed : 



The teacher glut is nationwide. In a Boston suburb, 
a call for a single social studies teacher produced 
165 applicants. Placement officials for the five 
teachers 1 colleges in Minnesota estimate that more 
than half of their 3,314 graduates will be unable 
to find positions next fall. Primary schools in 
Evanston, Illinois, receive 25 applications for 
every opening. 



Why the Change? 



A variety of reasons are cited as contributing to the market turnaround. 

The Manpower Report of the President, transmitted to Congress in March, 

1970, said the most important reason for the sudden improvement in teacher 
supply was the sharp increase in the number of new college graduates at the 
end of the 1960's, when college graduations began to reflect the upsurge 
in births after World War II. At the same time, demand for new school 
teachers, which had steadily risen during most of the postwar period, took 
a downward turn. The number of new teachers required, as a percent of all 
college graduates, decreased from 35% in 1963 to 21% in 1969 and is expected 
to drop to 14-18% by 1978. Interacting in the decline, then, are the factors 
of a marked reduction in the growth of the school-age population, a consequent 
decrease in the numbers of teaching positions required annually, and an on- 
going increase in the pool of qualified beginning teachers. 

A slackened economy is also cited as having an effect on the teacher supply 
and demand situation. Taxpayer objections to local property tax levels have 
forced many school boards to trim operating budgets. Teachers' salaries, 
comprising some 80% of most school budgets, are subject to close scrutiny — 
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leading, in some instances, to the deletion of special programs or the reduc- 
tion of teaching staffs, with the resultant increase in the student-teacher 
ratio. A tighter job market for aspiring college faculty is reportedly 
stimulating greater numbers of persons with post-baccalaureate degrees to 
apply for high school teaching positions. Industry cutbacks of highly 
trained personnel have also created a new source of candidates for teaching 
posts in some areas. It is also suggested that improved teacher salaries 
and related benefits have lead an increasing number of college students and 
graduates to consider a teaching career. 



Teacher Supply: Pockets of Poverty Midst Plenty 

Even as the general shortage of teachers comes to an end, chronic shortages 
persist for teachers in certain selected and specialized fields and services. 

Of the 141 positions in Wisconsin public schools not filled as of September 15, 
1970, 100 of the positions related to only 7 of the 32 professional categories 
identified by the Department of Public Instruction. The positions, and the 
number of openings, included: special education (36.5), guidance (17.5), 

administrators (12), mathematics (11.5), supervisors (9.0), music (7.0), and 
remedial reading (6.5). There is also indication of other areas of relatively 
short supply of well qualified personnel. 

On a national basis, school systems report difficulty in filling positions 
in such fields as industrial arts, special education, mathematics, trade 
and vocational, natural and physical science, women 1 s physical education, 
specialists in the education of the disadvantaged, remedial reading, speech 
correction, librarians, and elementary education. Many school systems 
around the nation have had to resort to the employment of persons with sub- 
standard qualifications in several of the subject areas cited. 

The "new surplus" is general in nature — affecting most, but not all, 
subject fields and services. Nor is the supply evenly distributed. 
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Although the number of states reporting substantial shortages of applicants 
was greatly reduced between 1966 and 1969 (from 20 to 2) 12 states still 
reported some general shortages and 32 had difficulty finding persons for 
selected fields even while experiencing an oversupply in other fields. 
Distribution of teacher applicants, as might be expected, is also uneven 
within individual states. 



Oversupply or Opportunity? 



There are others in education who believe that the general abundance of 
qualified beginning teachers does not represent a surplus of human resources 
but an opportunity to inaugurate a new era of quality education. Helen Bain, 
president of the National Education Association, believes that there would 
be a teacher shortage today — not a surplus — if all schools were operating 
full tilt in meeting the educational needs of children. Even attaining 
“minimum standards of quality she points out, would result in a shortage 
of 157,000 teachers. 

M. M. Chambers, a noted observer of the education scene, agrees with 
Mrs. Baine's interpretation of the situation. Chambers, writing in the 
September, 1970, issue of his newsletter, challenges the notion that there 
can be an oversupply of teachers when, 11 . , , there is an enormous unfilled 
need for well-educated teachers of kindergarten and preschool children in 
child-care agencies, which do not yet exist except on a fractional scale." 

He asserts that public schools are often "notoriously overcrowded" and that 
the remedy is ", . .to staff them with enough well-educated teachers so 
that decent human relationships can be established between pupil and teacher" 
an action, which according to Chambers, may mean about twice as many teachers 
counselors, and assistant teachers as are now in service. This approach is 
similar to what NEA terms the Quality Criterion Estimate (QCE) of demand for 
teachers, which relates to the number of new teachers needed to achieve 
immediately a standard for minimum quality in the staffing of public-school 
classrooms. The QCE concept and estimates are discussed in Chapter I of 
this report. 
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Chambers is of the mind that there can never be too many educated persons, 
and takes issue with what he calls "panicky talk of a surplus of teachers." 
"If the pupil-teacher ratio were halved, to 15 to 1 instead of 30 to 1," he 
argues, "there would be none too many teachers." Chambers is also highly 
critical of manpower analysts who decry overproduction of undergraduate and 
graduate degree holders, in general and by special area of study: 

In the late 1930* s Walter M. Kotschnig*s warning that 
too many Ph.D's would bring on a Hitlerian revolution 
was soon exploded. In the 40* s Seymour E. Haris's 
warning of too many bachelors* degrees was soon proved 
wrong and he now admits he was mistaken (much to his 
credit). At least twice the planners of engineering 
education have made huge blunders, presenting us at 
one time with a painful oversupply, and a few years 
later with the most acute shortage of engineers in 
history. 

Chambers concludes that these "manipulations of statistics" can " . . . 
foreclose the greatest opportunity in history to improve the teaching in 
colleges and schools at all levels, and to elevate the general standard of 
education of the whole population. 11 

Critics of the Bain and Chambers approach do not necessarily argue against 
the need for improvements in education such as replacement of teachers 
who have substandard qualifications, reduction of pupil-teacher ratios, 
establishment of additional kindergarten and preschool operations, and 
the enrichment of intercity education programs. They do argue, however, 
that, given the current economic conditions and increasing public dis- 
enchantment with the education establishment, many of the improvements 
called for are simply not soon likely to be realized. If this is the case, 
they contend, a recitation of new opportunities does not really address 
itself to the problem of oversupply — a problem which will only be magnified 
over the present decade if the career patterns of collegiate enrollment 
do not change significantly. 
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The CCHE Study 

The staff of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education had for some 
time been aware of the changing picture of teacher supply and demand. In 
the summer of 1970, a CCHE Teacher Education Advisory Council, comprised 
of a broad cross-section of persons representing all levels of education 
in Wisconsin, was formed to provide advice and assistance to the CCHE staff 
in teacher education programming in Wisconsin public universities. The CCHE 
staff and the Advisory Council concurred that a study of the supply of and 
demand for elementary and secondary education teachers in Wisconsin would 
be essential to policy determination. The study was planned and initiated 
in the summer of 1970. 

The first two chapters of the report consist of a general overview of the 
national and state teacher supply and demand picture and were prepared from 
available data. The subsequent chapters analyze the teacher supply and 
demand picture in Wisconsin on the basis of information obtained from a 
CCHE staff survey of college placement officers, school district adminis- 
trators, education deans and department chairmen of Wisconsin colleges and 
universities, public and private, engaged in teacher preparation. 



A Note of Caution 



The staff report ( Human Resources and Higher Education ) of the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Education notes the difficulties encountered 
in supply and demand studies. Demand projections are not always certain, 
the authors observe, because they may depend upon factors such as the state 
of the economy, military requirements, unforeseen changes in social condi- 
tions, the possible development of new materials or processes, and other 
factors difficult to foresee. Major policy decisions may change demand 
conditions. An example would be the sharp increase in demand for workers 
in the health fields following adoption of the Medicare program and other 
new health and medical legislation. 
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At the same time, projections of supply are subject to such factors as 
career choice adjustments which may follow news of a surplus or shortage 
of job applicants in a particular field, financial aid programs designed 
to encourage persons to enter certain fields (or the elimination of such 
programs with the reverse effect), increased availability, or deletion, 
of academic programs, changing economic conditions within a career field, 
etc. 

With these limitations in mind, and with consideration of any further 
limitations which may be inherent in the design of the study itself, this 
CCHE report of the supply of and demand for elementary and secondary 
teachers in Wisconsin to the year 1980 is presented as descriptive of 
current conditions and suggestive of what the future might hold, barring 
intervention of variables such as those before mentioned. 

James R. Batt 
Assistant Director 
Academic Programs 
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CHAPTER I. THE NATIONAL SCENE 

Elementary and Secondary Teachers 

Elementary and secondary school teaching is the biggest professional 
occupation in the nation, encompassing about one-fifth of all profes- 
sional workers. The National Education Association (NEA) reported a 
total of nearly two million elementary and secondary school teachers in 
public and private schools during 1969-70, about 1,106,000 at the elemen- 
tary level and 891,000 at the secondary level. Although teaching has 
been a large profession for a long time, its growth in the last decade 
has been particularly rapid. Since 1959-60 the elementary school class- 
room teaching staff has increased 32.7% while the number of secondary 
school teachers has increased 71.0% for a total classroom teaching staff 
increase of 47.4%. The gain in 1969-70 over 1968-69 was 2.8%, bringing 
the total number of classroom teachers to 1,997,870 in the United States. 

Data from NEA and the U. S. Office of Education (USOE) show the growth 
pattern of the number of classroom teachers over the past ten years: 



TABLE I 

NUMBERS OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1959-1969 



School Year 


Elementary-School 
Classroom Teachers 


Secondary-School 
Classroom Teachers 


Total Class- 
room Teachers 


1959-60 


833,772 


521,186 


1,354,958 


1960-61 


848,853* 


554,483* 


1,403,336* 


1961-62 


877,307 


580,657 


1,457,964 


1962-63 


893,656* 


618,997* 


1,512,653* 


1963-64 


906,606 


661,368 


1,567,974 


1964-65 


929,458* 


707,263* 


1,636,721* 


1965-66 


974,098 


736,790 


1,710,888 


1966-67 


1,006,973* 


780,376* 


1,787,349* 


1967-68 


1,044,437* 


818,823* 


1,863,260* 


1968-69 


1,079,347* 


863,947* 


1,943,294* 


1969-70 


1,106,466* 


891,404* 


1,997,870* 



Source: Estimates of School Statistics j 1969-1970 ; NEA Research Report 

1969-R15, p . 13 



* USOE and NEA estimates 
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Table II shows the year -by-year percentage increase since 1960-61 in 
the number of classroom teachers. 



TABLE II 

PERCENTAGES OF INCREASES IN CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1960-1970 









School 

Year 


Increase in Number of Classroom 
Teachers Over 1959-60 


Increase in 
Teachers 


Number of Classroom 
Over Previous Year 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


1960-61 


1.8% 


6.4% 


3.6% 


1.8% 


6.4% 


3.6% 


1961-62 


5.2 


11.4 


7.6 


3.4 


4.7 


3.9 


1962-63 


7.2 


18.8 


11.6 


1.9 


6.6 


3.8 


1963-64 


8.7 


26.9 


15.7 


1.4 


6.8 


3.7 


1964-65 


11.5 


35.7 


20.8 


2.5 


6.9 


4.4 


1965-66 


16.8 


41.4 


26.3 


4.8 


4.2 


4.5 


1966-67 


20.8 


49.7 


31.9 


3.4 


5.9 


4.5 


1967-68 


25.3 


57.1 


37.5 


3.7 


4.9 


4.2 


1968-69 


29.5 


65.8 


43.4 


3.3 


5.5 


4.3 


1969-70 


32.7 


71.0 


47.4 


2.5 


3.2 


2.8 



Source: Estimates of School Statistics 3 1969-1970 ; NEA Research Report, 1969- 

R15 , p.13 



The total instructional staff, which also includes administrators, super- 
visors, librarians, guidance and psychological personnel as well as 
teachers, is estimated at 2,217,966. This was an increase of 2.7% over 
1968-69 and 51% since 1959-60. 

About 235,000, or 15% of the elementary and 10% of the secondary school 
teachers, were employed by nonpublic schools in 1969-70. These percent- 
ages are projected at the same level through 1976 by USOE. 



National Elementary and Secondary Student Enrollments 



Student enrollments in regular public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States increased from 36.0 million in 1959 to 42.9 million in 
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1964 to an estimated 47,238,087 in 1969-70. This was an increase of 
1.6% over 1968-69 and an increase of 31.1% over 1959-60. The nonpublic 
elementary and secondary school enrollment is estimated to be about 
5,700,u00 with 4,300,000 elementary and 1,400,000 secondary students. 

A picture of the public enrollment trends over the past ten years can 
be seen in the data shown below in Table III. 





TABLE III 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE, 1959-1969 



School 

Year 


Cumulative Public-School Enrollments (NEA Series) 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


1959-60 


24,538,843 


11,499,094 


36,037,937 


1960-61 


25,436,897 


12,052,584 


37,489,481 


1961-62 


25,687,137 


13,005,450 


38,692,587 


1962-t>3 


26,162,345 


14,194,666 


40,390,049 


1963-64 


26,375,458 


15 ,161,428 


41,536,886 


1964-65 


27,127,448 


15,740,118 


42,867,566 


1965-66 


27,672,348 


15,904,750 


43,577,098 


1966-67 


28,182,153 


16,413,668 


44,595,821 


1967-68 


28,643,977 


16,895,013 


45,538,990 


1968-69 


28,797,997 


17,696,536 


46,494,533 


1969-70 


29,151,131 


18,086,950 


47,238,087 



School 


Increase in 
Enrollment 


. Cumulative 
Over 1959-60 


Increase in Cumulative 
Enrollment Over Previous Year 


i ear 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


1960-61 


3.7% 


4.8% 


4.0% 


3.7% 


4.8% 


4.0% 


1961-62 


4.7 


13.1 


7.4 


1.0 


7.9 


3.2 


1962-63 


6.6 


23.4 


12.1 


1.8 


9.1 


4.4 


1963-64 


7.5 


31.8 


15.3 


0.8 


6.8 


2.8 


1964-65 


10.5 


36.9 


19.0 


2.9 


3.8 


3.2 


1965-66 


12.8 


38.3 


20.9 


2.0 


1.0 


1.7 


1966-67 


14.8 


42.7 


23.7 


1.8 


3.2 


2.3 


1967-68 


16.7 


46.9 


26.4 


1.6 


2.9 


2.1 


1968-69 


17.4 


53.9 


29.0 


0.5 


4.7 


2.1 


1969-70 


18.7 


57.3 


31.1 


1.2 


2.2 


1.6 



Source: Research Report 1969-R15: Estimates of School Statistics , 1969-70 

(Washington, D.C.: Research Division, NEA, 1969), p.9 
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Elementary school enrollment increased 1.2% from 1968-69 to 1969-70, and 
since 1959-60 has increased 18*7%. Secondary school enrollment increased 
2.2% from 1968-69 to 1969-70, and since 1959-60 has increased an estimated 
57.3%. 



Secondary school enrollment on a national basis is expected to continue 
at a high rate of increase in the 1970 f s, primarily because most of 
the children who will be progressing through high school in those years 
were born in the high birthrate years between 1946 and 1961. The rate 
of enrollment of youths of high-school age has also continued to increase. 

Enrollment in grades kindergarten through eight is expected to decrease, 
or at least level off, during the next decade as a result of lower birth 
rates of the 1960's. Even if fertility rates should decline, it is 
likely that the downward trend in enrollments will be reversed by the 
late 1970’s. This is because the increasing number of young mothers in 
the population will offset any corresponding drop in fertility rates. 

The effect of birth control upon the birthrate is nearly impossible to 
predict with any degree of accuracy but, along with other variables, may 
be expected to have an impact on enrollment estimates. 

The proportion of elementary-age children enrolled in school is already 
so high (about 99% of ages 6-17) that any increase in enrollment rates 
for this age group will have minimal effect. 

School-age population (5-17 years) is the age group which is most 
significant for predicting the elementary and secondary school enrollments. 
The trend during the past decade is shown in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 

SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION & ESTIMATED FALL ENROLLMENTS, 1960-1969 

The figures for resident school-age population (5-17 years) and 
estimated fall enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
schools for the past 10 years are shown below (NEA Research 
Division estimates are starred; other fall enrollment figures 
are from USOE): 



School 

Year 


Total Resident 
School-Age 
Population 
As of July 1 


Total Fall 
Enrollment 


Percent 
Enrollment is 
of School-Age 
Population 


1960-61 


44,189,000 


36,281,294 


82.1% 


1961-62 


45,303,000 


37,464,074 


82.7 


1962-63 


46,698,000 


38,748,907 


83.0 


1963-64 


48,005,000 


41,025,000 


85.5 


1964-65 


49,536,000 


41,339,929* 


83.5 


1965-66 


49,995,000 


42,835,000 


85.7 


1966-67 


50,836,000 


42,968,286* 


84.5 


1967-68 


51,584,000 


43,834,015* 


85.0 


1968-69 


52,269,000* 


44,871,742* 


85.8 


1969-70 


52,789,000* 


45,484,435* 


86.2 



[: Source: NEA Research Report, 1969-R15, p. 8 



f . The school-age population was 20.3% of the total population in 1950 and 

i increased to 24.5% in 1960. The estimated number of persons in this age 

t group was 52,789,000 as of July 1, 1969, which was a gain of 20.3% over 

i | I April 1, 1960, and accounted for 26.1% of the total resident population. 

( l " 

\ 

l , , 

| I i The latest enrollment data available from the USOE are presented in 

1 1 Table V which follows: 
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TABLE V 

ENROLLMENT IN GRADES K-8 AND 9-12 OF REGULAR DAY SCHOOLS 
BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL: UNITED STATES, FALL 1958-1978 1 

[In Thousands] 



Year 


Total Public 
and Nonpublic 


Public 


Nonpublic 

(Estimated) 2 


(Fall) 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 3 


9-123 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1958 


39,581 


30,504 


9,077 


34,081 


26,004 


8,077 


5,500 


4,500 


1,000 


1959 


40,782 


31,511 


9,271 


35,182 


26,911 


8,271 


5,600 


4,600 


1,000 


1960 


42,181 


32,492 


9,689 


36,281 


27,692 


8,589 


5,900 


4,800 


1.100 4 


1961 


43,364 


32,895 


10,469 


37,464 


28,095 


9,369 


5,900 


4,800^ 


1.100 4 


1962 


44,849 


33,537 


11,312 


38,749 


28,637 


10,112 


6,100 


4,900 


1,200 


1963 


46,487 


34,304 


12,183 


40,187 


29,304 


10,883 


6,300 


5 ,000 


1,3004 


1964 


47,716 


35,025 


12,691 


41,416 


30,025 


11,391 


6,300 


5,000 


1,3004 


1965 


48,473 


35,463 


13,010 


42,173 


30,563 


11,610 


6,300 


4 ,9004 


1,4004 


1966 


49,339 


36,045 


13,294 


43,039 


31,145 


11,894 


6,300 


4,900 


1,400 


1967 


49,891 


36,241 


13,650 


43,891 


31,641 


12,250 


6,000 


4,600 


1,400 


1968 


50,761 


36,640 


14,121 


44,961 


32,240 


12,721 


5,800 


4 ,400 s 


1,400 s 










PROJECTED^ 










1969 


51,300 


36,800 


14,600 


45,600 


32,500 


13,200 


5,700 


4,300 


1,400 


1970 


51,600 


36,600 


15,000 


46,000 


32,400 


13,600 


5,600 


4,200 


1,400 


1971 


51,700 


36,300 


15,500 


46,200 


32,200 


14,100 


5,500 


4,100 


1,400 


1972 


51,700 


35,800 


15,800 


46,300 


31,800 


14,400 


5,400 


4,000 


1,400 


1973 


51,700 


35,500 


16,200 


46,300 


31,500 


14,800 


5,400 


4,000 


1,400 


1974 


51,800 


35,300 


16,500 


46,400 


31,300 


15,100 


5,400 


4 ,000 


1,400 


1975 


51,800 


35,100 


16,700 


46,400 


31,100 


15,300 


5,400 


4,000 


1,400 


1976 


51,900 


35,100 


16,800 


46,500 


31,100 


15,400 


5,400 


4,000 


1,400 


1977 


52,100 


35,200 


16,900 


46,700 


31,200 


15,500 


5,400 


4,000 


1,400 


1978 


52,300 


35,500 


16,800 


46,900 


31,500 


15,400 


5,400 


4,000 


1,400 



Does not include independent nursery schools and kindergartens, residential 
schools for exceptional children, subcollegiate departments of institutions 
of higher education, Federal schools for Indians, schools on Federal installa- 
tions, and other schools not in the regular school system. 



^Estimates revised spring 1968 on basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 

3 

Fall enrollment in public schools not reported by grade prior to 1962; grade 
breakdown for years 1958 through 1961 estimated from school year enrollment. 

Actual data from Office of Education surveys. 
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5 Data from the 1968 survey of nonpublic schools were received too late for 
inclusion in this table. 

6 The projection of fall enrollment in regular day schools is based on the 
following assumptions: (1) Enrollment rates of the 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old 
population in public school kindergarten and grades 1 and 2 will follow the 
1958-1968 trends; (2) the retention rate of public school grade 7 from grade 
6 will remain constant at 104 percent from 1972 through 1978; (3) the 
retention rates of public school grade 9 from grade 8 will follow the 
1958-1968 trend with the restriction that the rate cannot exceed 105 
percent; (4) the retention rates of all other public school grades will 
follow the 1958-1968 trends with the restriction that they cannot exceed 
100 percent; and (5) enrollment in grades K-8 in regular nonpublic day 
schools will decrease to 1972 and then remain constant to 1978; grades 9-12 
will remain constant at the 1968 level. 
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The projections show a small decrease in public elementary enrollments 
(K-8) from 1970 to 1977 and a small gradual increase in the number of 
secondary students to 1977. Nonpublic enrollments are expected to 
decline until 1972 and then hold steady until 1978 at which time the 
nonpublic enrollment would be approximately 10% of the total enrollment 
3 s compared to about 11% in 1968. A number of nonpublic schools have 
ceased operation in recent years but the extent to which this will 
continue, on either a state or national basis, is difficult to predict. 

Teacher Supply and Demand: The National Scene 




The 1969 study of teacher supply and demand by the NEA Research Division 
indicates that the long period of a general shortage of qualified 
teachers on both the elementary and secondary levels has come to an end. 
This is the result of a rising supply of teachers and smaller enrollment 
increases which follow the drop in the birthrate. A Bureau of Labor 



Statistics analysis depicts the situation as follows: 




Source: Ludmilla K. Murphy, Teaching Shortage to Ease> Occupational 

Outlook Quarterly, September 1968, pp. 36-37 
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Before proceeding, some definitions are necessary. In the CCHE study, 
"demand" is used in the economic sense and refers to the existence of 
positions and funds to employ persons. "Need" is used in the social 
sense of the projected number of people who would be necessary to meet 
some social goal or ideal. "Supply" refers to the number of teachers 
available, from whatever source, to fill the vacant positions. 

The demand for teachers can be divided into three components: (1) replace- 

ment of persons who leave the profession by death, retirement, career 
changes, etc., (2) additional new positions created because of increased 
enrollment, program change, etc., and (3) requirements for raising the 
educational level. The demand for teachers largely falls within the 
first two categories. 

A summary of the national picture of teacher supply and demand as reported 
by the states for the period 1968-1969 is shown in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 



RESPONSES TO THE SPECIAL SURVEY OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
IN SUMMER 1969, BY STATE 





Number of qualified 


teacher 


appli- 














cants 


compared with vacancies 
















in 


fall 


1969 




Supply and 


demand 


conditions in 


State 


Sub st an- 


Some 


Suffi- 


Shortage 


fall 


1969 


compared with 1968 




tial 


short 


cient ap- 


in soma 


Some 


More 


About 


Less 


Much 




shortage 


age 


pliciants 


subjects 


excess 


acute 


\ same 


acute 


less 








to 


fill 












acute 








positions 














i 


2 


3 




4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Alabama 




X 














X 




Alaaka 












X 






X 




Arizona 










X 








X 




Arkansas 










X 






X 






California 












X 






X 




Colorado 










X 








X 




Connecticut 


X 














X 






De 1 aware 


( 






TnfnrmnHnn r\r 


flWfl 1 ah 1 ft- 








Florida 










X 






X 


/ 


Georgia 










X 






X 






Hawaii 










X 








X 




Idaho . . 




x 








( Tn f n-rmfl t- ■! nn nr^ avaIIaHIp 


) 


Illinois 




X 














X 




Indiana 










X 








X 




Iowa , 


X 
















X 




Kansas • » » 










X 






X 






Kentucky * * * 










X 










X 


Louisiana-;;** 










X 






X 






Maine . 










X 








X 




Maryland 










X 






X 






Massachusetts . ... 










X 








X 




Michigan 








X 












X 


Minneaota 




X 












X 






Mississippi ...» 










X 








X 




Missouri 




X 












X 






Montana 










X 








X 




Nebraska 










X 






X 






Nevada • . » 










X 






X 






New Hampshire 




X 














X 




New Jersey 










X 






X 






New Mexico 










X 






X 






New York 










X 










X 


North Carolina 




X 












X 






North Dakota 




X 












X 






Ohio 










X 








X 




Oklahoma 










X 






X 






Oregon 










X 








X 




Pennsylvania 




X 














X 




Rhode Island 




X 














X 




South Carolina 




X 












X 






South Dakota 




X 














X 




Tennessee 










X 






X 






Texas 










X 


( Information not 


available- ) 


Utah 










X 








X 




Vermont 










X 








X 




Virginia 










X 








X 




Washington . 










X 








X 




West Virginia 










X 








X 




Wisconsin 










X 








X 




Wyoming 










X 






X 






Total number of states 


2 


12 




1 


32 


2 


0 


18 


26 


3 
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Source: 



NEA Research Report, 1969-R14, 
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Two of the states reporting, Alaska and California, had an excess of 
applicants, and one, Michigan, reported a sufficient number to fill all 
positions. Other states, Wisconsin included, reported "some shortage" 
or a shortage in some subject areas. Only two states, Connecticut and 
Iowa, indicated a "substantial shortage" of teacher applicants. Between 
1966 and 1969, the number of states reporting a "substantial shortage of 
applicants" was reduced from 20 to 2. 



Table VI shows that in 26 states, the situation concerning qualified 
teacher applicants was "less acute" than a year earlier. Three states 
reported conditions as "much less acute." No state considered the 
situation as "more acute" than in 1968. 

Out of 41 states which reported by population areas, according to the 
NEA study, 38 had a shortage of applicants in rural areas; 20 in small 
cities; 16 in central cities or large urban centers, and 7 in suburban 
areas . 



The state education agencies and large school systems which participated 
in the NEA study of teacher supply and demand reported "extreme difficulty' 
in finding qualified teachers for certain assignment or subject areas. 

The most critical were mathematics, physical sciences, industrial arts, 



special education, 



zhnical subjects, women's physical 



education, and elementary librarian and guidance counselors. 



The assignment areas identified in the annual national survey as having 
an inadequate supply of teachers are also reported as being in short 
supply by significant numbers of the 76 large school systems included in 
the study. A summary of the positions which districts had "extreme 
difficulty" in filling as reported late in July of 1969 is as follows: 
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TABLE VII 

NATIONAL TEACHER SHORTAGES BY ASSIGNMENT AREAS (July, 1969) 



Assignment 


No. of Systems 
Having EXTREME 
DIFFICULTY in 
Filling Position 


No. of 
Positions 
Not Filled 


No. of Persons 
Reported Employed 
With Substandard 
Qualifications 


Industrial Arts 


46 


288 


15 


Special Education 


29 


627 


22 


Mathematics 


27 


398 


21 


Trade, Industrial, Vocational 


21 


116 


9 


Natural and Physical Sciences 


14 


146 


12 


Physical Education (Women) 


11 


167 


6 


Instruction of 

Educationally Disadvantaged 


11 


194 


— 


Remedial Reading, Speech, etc. 


9 


205 


— 


Librarians 


8 


123 


— 


Elementary, Regular Instruction 


2 


1,140 


12 



Source: NEA Research Report, 1969-R14, p.7 



Teacher Demand 



An overview of the demand for new and beginning teachers is presented in 
this section. A new teacher is defined as a person entering or reentering 
active status who was not employed as a full-time teacher during the pre- 
ceding school year. A beginning teacher is one who is employed as a full- 
time teacher for the first time. 



As mentioned previously, demand has several components: that resulting 

from increased enrollments; that resulting from replacement requirements 
and that due to new programs. 
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The demand caused by increasing enrollments can be projected quite 
accurately for at least a decade into the future. This part of the 
demand will be relatively small over most of the decade of the 70 *s 
due to the decreasing rate of enrollment increases. 

Over the past decade, the replacement of teachers who have died, retired, 
or left for other reasons has in the past accounted for more than two-thirds 
of the demand. A predominant characteristic of occupations that employ 
a large proportion of women is the high loss rate due to leaving the 
labor force to rear families. Also, because occupations which employ 
large numbers of women often offer relatively low salaries, the loss 
rate for men is raised as well. 

The projection shown in Table VIII of the replacement demand for the 
decade ahead puts it at a constant 8% a year which constitutes nearly 80% 
of the total demand. It is difficult to estimate the replacement demand 
because it will fluctuate with employment conditions. Death and retire- 
ment make up only about a quarter of the 8% total replacement rate shown. 

The remaining loss is made up of people who enter other jobs, stop work 
for family reasons, are promoted to administrative positions, or go on 
to earn an advanced degree. 

The third component of demand, the effect of new programs, is the most 
difficult to project. Will new programs of compensatory education for 
disadvantaged children be initiated? Will preschool nursery programs 
become a part of the regular school program? If more paraprof essionals 
are integrated into the organizational plan, will this increase produc- 
tivity and cut down the demand for additional teachers? It is estimated 
that if kindergarten and nursery school programs were expanded over the 
next decade, the proportion of the 3, 4 and 5-year olds enrolled in 
school could increase from 25% to 50% of the age group, which would require 
between 100,000 to 125,000 additional teachers by 1975, depending on the 
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birthrate. If the expansion of preschool programs takes place at a 
regular pace, 10,000 to 12,500 additional teachers would be required 
each year during the next decade.* 

Table VIII shows projections based upon enrollment estimates and a 
replacement factor of 8% of the total number of teachers employed. 

It is not possible to estimate the effect of new programs, economic 
factors and other variables. 

The table shows a decreasing demand for elementary and secondary teachers 
beginning in the early seventies. The total demand in 1980 is projected 
to be 180,000, which is approximately what it was in 1960. 

Two methods of making estimates of demand for new teachers are presented 
by the NEA Research Division. The Quality Criterion Estimate (QCE) is 
based on the number of new teachers needed to achieve immediately a 
standard of minimum quality in the staffing of public school classrooms. 
Components in this estimate include: 

1. number of new teachers needed to fill new positions 
being created because of enrollment changes; 

2. number of new teachers needed to replace those who 
are interrupting or terminating their careers; 

3. the number of teachers having substandard professional 
qualifications who need to be upgraded or replaced; 

4. the number of teachers needed to reduce overcrowded 
class sizes to reasonable maximum sizes; 

5. the number of new teachers needed to provide adequate 
staffing of new educational offerings, added special 
instructional services, and reorganization for instruction. 



* Human Resources in Higher Education , Folger, As tin, and Bayer, pp. 104-105 
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TABLE VIII 

PROJECTED DEMAND FOR NEW ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS; 
1959-1980 [Figures in OOO's] 



Year 


Demand 
Filled 
By New 
College 
Graduates 


Demand 
Filled By 
Experienced 
Returnees 


Total 

Demand 


For 

Enrollment 

Growth 


For 

Replacement 


1959 


125 


41 


166 


55 


111 


1960 


134 


44 


178 


63 


115 


1961 


137 


46 


183 


63 


120 


1962 


146 


48 


194 


60 


134 


1963 


156 


52 


208 


80 


128 


1964 


158 


52 


210 


75 


135 


1965 


157 


52 


209 


70 


139 



i: 

L 

! 

0 

li 

li 

li 

li 



PROJECTED 



1966 


173 




57 


230 


82 


148 


1967 


170 




56 


226 


70 


156 


1968 


166 




55 


221 


61 


160 


1969 


158 




53 


211 


46 


165 


1970 


161 




53 


214 


46 


168 


1971 


161 




54 


215 


45 


170 


1972 


155 




52 


207 


35 


172 


1973 


157 




52 


209 


35 


174 


1974 


158 




52 


210 


35 


175 


1975 


158 




53 


211 


33 


178 


1976 


147 




49 


196 


15 


181 


1977 


135 




45 


180 


0 


180 


1978 


135 




45 


180 


0 


180 


1979 


135 




45 


180 


0 


180 


1980 


135 




45 


180 


0 


180 


Source 


: Projections 


of 


replacement needs from U. S. Office of 




Educational 


Statistics to 


1975-76. 


Enrollment 


growth 




projection ; 


from 


i Commission on Human 


Resources 


and Advanced 




Education . 


Projections include the 


estimated 


effect of the 




Elementary and 


Secondary Education Act of 1965 


, Experienced 



returnees are projected at 25 percent of total demand. 
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This estimate shows the demand for teachers required by a minimum level 
of quality in the staffing practices applied to all classrooms, without 
consideration to the obstacles to attaining this standard immediately. 

The second method of making estimates is the Adjusted Trend Criterion 
Estimate (ATCE) . This provides an estimate of the number of new 
teachers who will be actually employed by public school systems, as 
indicated by recent staffing practices. In this case, the estimates 
are projected from information about the numbers of new teachers employed 
in recent years. This estimate of the demand for new teachers reflects 
a continuation of current trends toward improved staffing conditions 
rather than immediate achievement of the standards of minimum quality in 
the staffing of classrooms provided by the Quality Criterion Estimate . 

The differences in demand for the different estimates are shown below 
in figures prepared by NEA for the year 1969. 



Base 


Number of New Teachers 
in Demand for Fall 1969 


Elementary Secondary 


Total 


Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate 
Quality Criterion Estimate 


107,400 108,300 

290,950 192,450 


215,700 

483,400 



A total of 483,400 new teachers would have been needed in 1969-70 to meet 
the QEC rather than the 215,700 necessary on the ATCE. An estimate of 
the demand for beginning teachers may be obtained by subtracting the 
34,500 elementary and 25,900 secondary school teachers expected to reenter 
the profession. 

The distribution of teachers among teaching assignments in the secondary 
schools shown in Table IX provide an estimate of the comparative demand 
between these areas. 
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TABLE IX 

THREE ESTIMATES OF THE PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS BY MAJOR ASSIGNMENT 





Percent of secondary- 
school teachers 


Major assignment 


Seven- 
teen 
states 
report- 
ing in 
1967-68 


Seven- 
teen 
states 
report- 
ing in 
1968-69 


Median 

of 

five 

sam- 

pling 

sur- 

veys 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Agriculture 


1.3% 


1.9% 


1.4% 


Art 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


Business education ... 


5.9 


5.5 


6.0 


Distributive education 


0.4 


0.6 


a/ 


English language arts. 


18.4 


18.3 


21.5 


Foreign languages .... 


4.7 


3.9 


4.9 


Home economics 


4.3 


4.6 


4.5 


Industrial arts 


3.9 


3.6 


4.4 


Junior high school ... 


0.7 


1.3 


a/ 


Mathematics 


12.0 


11.7 


14.1 


Music 


4.1 


4.2 


3.5 


Physical and health 


education 


8.3 


7.6 


6.9 


Science 


10.9 


10.2 


12.1 


Social studies 


13.1 


12.3 


14.8 


Trade, industrial, 
vocational, tech- 


nical 


2.2 


1.8 


1.7 


Special education .... 


2.5 


3.6 


0.9 


Other 


4.9 


6.7 


1.2 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


ioo.o% 


a/ Category not used in tabulating staff by 
major assignment. 



Source: NEA Research Report 1969-R14, p. 34 

As would be expected, the major subject areas of English, mathematics, 
science and social studies encompass the majority of the secondary 
teachers — 62.5%. The dozen other major assignment areas require only 
approximately 38% of all secondary teachers. 
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About 55% of the teachers are employed at the elementary (K-8) level. 

This has decreased from about 62% ten years ago. Of the new teachers 
reported by 24 states responding to an NEA survey in 1968-69, 48% were 
employed in elementary schools, a decrease from 54% ten years ago. This 
shows a gradual reduction in the proportion of all public school teachers 
being assigned to elementary schools. The change is revealed also in 
the percents of new teachers being assigned to elementary schools. This 
would suggest that the relatively greater annual demand for new 
(reentering and beginning) teachers in elementary schools has been 
decreasing, and that in recent years the demand for new elementary school 
teachers has not been widely different from the demand for new secondary 
school teachers. 

The numbers of teachers who may be expected to reenter active full-time 
employment following an interruption of at least a year influence the 
demand for beginning teachers. The rate of reentry the past two years 
is estimated to be 3.2% of all elementary and 3.0% of all secondary 
teachers . Figures from the USOE surveys in 1958 and 1960 showed that 
returning teachers constituted 27 and 34 percent, respectively of all 
newly hired teachers. 

A number cf other factors influence the demand for new teachers. The 
USOE estimated that in 1969 the nonpublic schools would need 10,000 new 
teachers. About 1,500 to 2,000 new teachers are needed each year in 
the overseas dependent schools. Replacement for an increasing number of 
experienced teachers may be required as a result of increasing interest 
in advanced training. Additional vacancies will be created for new 
teachers as experienced teachers accept specialized positions. The pro- 
vision of funds to fill positions outside the classroom, in areas such 
as remedial reading and social work, will also attract en unknown number 
of teachers. There is no documentation of the effects of such programs 
upon supply and demand. 
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| - Teacher Supply 

There are three major sources of qualified teachers: (1) current 

j graduates of teacher education programs, (2) former teachers who want 

to reenter the profession, and (3) teacher education graduates of 
previous years who want to enter the profession for the first time. 
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The supply of college graduates prepared to teach is large and is 
increasing each year. In the past five years, about one-third of all 
college graduates have been qualified to teach, although not all of 
them actually enter the field upon graduation. 

Between September 1, 1968, and August 31, 1969, it was estimated that 
109,394 prospective elementary school teachers and 160,756 prospective 
secondary school teachers completed a minimum of a bachelor’s degree. 

The NEA also reported the following number of new prospective candidates 
by subject area: 7,702 in special education, 2,043 school librarians, 

4,331 guidance counselors, and 3,300 other graduates prepared for 
careers such as school psychologist, nurse, and social worker. 

During the past ten years it is estimated by NEA that approximately 81% 
of the elementary and 67% of the secondary education graduates actually 
entered active teaching status each year during the session following 
their graduation. This would mean that about 88,172 elementary and 
107,385 high school teachers were available from this source in the 
fall of 1969, the last year for which figures were available. Table X 
shows by type of teaching preparation the number of students receiving a 
bachelor's degree in 1968 and 1969. 
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TABLE X 



COLLEGE STUDENTS COMPLETING BACHELOR'S DEGREE , 1969 AND 1968, BY FIELD 



LINE 




1969 


NO 


TYPE OF PREPARATION 


MEN 


WOMEN 


1 


2 


3 


4 




ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 


. 9*821 


85*441 


1 


regular instruction 


. 0*977 


83.24:) 




SELECTED SUBJECT S < TOT AL ) ••••...< 


* 844 


2*190 


2 


ART 


. 160 


820 


3 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


. 17 


228 


4 


MUSIC 


. 265 


716 


5 


PHYSICAL 6 HEALTH EDUCATION ... 


. 402 


434 


6 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE ..< 


» 1*313 


87 


7 


ART 


1*629 


4*202 


8 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


* 2*846 


6*282 


9 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


• 251 


129 




ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS ( TOTAL ) .... 


. 6*516 


21.279 


10 


ENGLISH 


5*221 


10*404 


11 


JOURNALISM 


. 88 


196 


12 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


1.207 


2.679 




FOREIGN LANGUAGES(TOTAL) 


1.708 


7.156 


13 


FRENCH 


490 


3*097 


14 


GERMAN 


277 


682 


15 


LATIN 


113 


263 


16 


RUSSIAN 


> 45 


84 


17 


SPANISH 


730 


2*646 


10 


OTHER 


45 


104 


19 


HOME ECONOMICS 


13 


6.911 


20 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


4.436 


39 


21 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GENERAL) 


344 


412 


22 


MATHEMATICS 


* 5.345 


5.277 


23 


MUSIC 


> 3.015 


3*727 


24 


PHYSICAL 6 HEALTH EDUCATION 


* 9.675 


6*380 


25 


NATURAL 6 PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 


. 6*351 


3*902 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 


» 913 


529 


26 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


» 775 


390 


27 


BIOLOGY 


. 3*417 


2.516 


28 


CHEMISTRY 


859 


401 


29 


PHYSICS 


, 387 


58 




SOCIAL STUDIES ( TOTAL) ........... 


16*969 


11.702 


30 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 


► 7*576 


4*932 


31 


HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY 


6*987 


4*868 


32 


ECONOMICS* SOCIOLOGY* 

PSYCHOLOGY 


1*265 


1*220 


33 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 


. 1*141 


682 


34 


TRADE* INDUSTRY. TECHNOLOGY 


501 


35 


35 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 


> 366 


289 




SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 


i 61*358 


77.009 


36 


UNGRADED 

special education 


810 


4*656 


37 


LIBRARIAN 


. 100 


917 


38 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


■ 125 


121 




SCHOOL PsVcHoLoCIif 


. 2 l 


31 


40 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


8 


47 


41 


SCHOOL NURSE 


. 2 


219 


42 


OTHER UNGRADED 


■ 225 


653 




GRAND TOTAL * 


. 72*475 


169*894 







1968 




1961 


TO 1969 


TOTAL 


MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


NET 


PERCENT 










Change 


CHANGE 


5 


6 


7 


B 


9 


10 


95*405 


8.533 


77,611 


86*144 


♦ 9.261 


♦ 10.0 


92.357 


7.689 


75 .517 


03*206 


+ 9*151 


♦ 11.0 


3.040 


844 


2,094 


2,930 


♦ 110 


♦ 3.7 


984 


151 


729 


000 


♦ 104 


♦ 11.0 


247 


24 


248 


272 


25 


- 9.2 


901 


251 


692 


943 


+ 38 


♦ 4.0 


036 


418 


425 


043 


7 


— .8 



1,400 


1*133 


70 


1*211 


♦ 


169 


♦ 


15.6 


5*831 


1.353 


3*366 


4*741 




1*090 


♦ 


23.0 


9,153 


2 * 142 


5*695 


7*037 


+ 


1*316 


♦ 


16.6 


300 


253 


107 


360 


+ 


20 


+ 


5.6 


27,805 


5*173 


10.766 


23*939 


+ 


3*666 


+ 


16.1 


23*635 


4*206 


16 *394 


20*602 


♦ 


3*033 


+ 


14.7 


204 


56 


130 


166 


+ 


96 


+ 


52.7 


3,806 


909 


2*242 


3.151 


♦ 


735 


+ 


23.3 


0*864 


1*426 


6*233 


7.661 


+ 


1*203 


* 


15.7 


3,587 


376 


2.734 


3.110 




477 


♦ 


15.3 


959 


256 


577 


633 




126 


♦ 


15.1 


376 


115 


276 


391 


- 


15 


- 


3.6 


129 


26 


65 


111 




18 


+ 


16.2 


3,504 


617 


2.409 


3*026 


♦ 


556 


♦ 


18.4 


229 


36 


152 


190 


♦ 


39 


♦ 


20*5 


6,924 


5 


6.277 


6.262 


♦ 


642 


+ 


10.2 


4*475 


3.730 


16 


3.740 


+ 


727 


♦ 


19.4 


760 


320 


336 


656 


+ 


104 


+ 


15.9 


10.626 


4*339 


4.726 


9.067 




1*561 


♦ 


17.2 


6*742 


2*492 


3.251 


5,743 


+ 


999 


+ 


17.4 


16*055 


7.766 


5.536 


13,304 


♦ 


2,751 


♦ 


20.7 


10*259 


5.267 


3.332 


6*599 


+ 


1 ,660 


♦ 


19.3 


1*442 


710 


409 


1*119 


♦ 


323 


+ 


28.9 


1*176 


732 


373 


1.105 


+ 


71 


♦ 


6.4 


5 *936 


2*635 


2*150 


4,965 


♦ 


951 


+ 


19.1 


1.260 


660 


341 


1 .001 


+ 


259 


♦ 


25.9 


445 


330 


59 


369 


+ 


56 


+ 


14.4 


26*691 


13*502 


9.447 


23,029 


♦ 


5,662 


♦ 


24*6 


12.520 


6,602 


4*336 


10*936 


♦ 


1*5S2 




14. 5 


11.663 


5*209 


3.645 


9*054 


♦ 


2*609 


♦ 


31.0 


2*465 


007 


763 


1,570 


♦ 


915 


♦ 


56.3 


1.823 


964 


503 


1*467 


♦ 


356 


♦ 


24.3 


616 


491 


33 


524 


♦ 


92 


♦ 


17.6 


655 


130 


166 


306 


♦ 


349 


♦1 


14.1 


39.230 


49*612 


67.395 


117.007 


♦22*231 


♦ 


19.0 



5*466 


769 


3*946 


4,715 


♦ 751 


♦ 


15.9 


1.017 


100 


770 


078 


♦ 139 


♦ 


15.6 


246 


164 


116 


260 


- V 


- 


12 1 1 


57 


to 


2$ 


u 


4 


- 


6.6 


55 


6 


56 


66 


li 


- 


16.7 


221 


10 


346 


356 


- 137 


- 


38.3 


929 


102 


694 


076 


♦ 53 


♦ 


6.1 


242*634 


59.410 


150.975 


210*385 


♦32,249 


♦ 


15.3 
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